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HITLER AT THE CROSSROADS 





LARMED by growing dissatisfaction at home 

and increasing isolation abroad, Hitler is 
making strenuous attempts to regain friends for 
the Reich. The most spectacular of these moves 
was his meeting with Mussolini in Venice on 
June 14-16, which took place at Hitler’s request. 
It has been played up in the Reich press as a 
reat triumph for the Nazi leader, but little di- 
rect information concerning Hitler’s promises to 
Mussolini has as yet been allowed to reach the 
German people. The decisions of the two dicta- 
tors were not incorporated in a formal treaty. As 
far as can be ascertained, Mussolini and Hitler 
established cordial personal relations and agreed 
to collaborate in achieving two ends—preserva- 
tion of Austria’s independence and economic re- 
construction of Central Europe. It is also re- 
ported that they will cooperate in bringing about 
Germany’s return to Geneva after the Reich’s 
claim to arms equality has been granted. 


Hitler has thus traded any immediate prospect 
of Austro-German union for Italian support of 
German re-armament which had long been advo- 
cated by Mussolini. Jl Duce, moreover, appar- 
ently agreed to raise no objections should a Nazi 
become Chancellor of Austria as a result of new 
elections which, it was stated in Venice, would 
be held in October. Although the Dollfuss gov- 
ernment denies this report, Vienna seems to have 
little influence in determining Austria’s future. 
It remains to be seen whether Hitler’s extremist 
followers will accept their leader’s renunciation 
of Anschluss. The Nazi “Inspector-General for 
Austria,” Habicht, has been temporarily muzzled, 
and the terrorism of Austrian Nazis, which had 
increased during the past weeks, seems to have 
subsided. If Austria is to recover economically, 
however, as well as retain its independence, the 
Nazi terror must cease entirely, and Germany 
must abolish the prohibitive 1,000-mark visa fee 


which has almost ruined the Austrian tourist in- 
dustry. 

While Hitler was seeking an understanding 
with Mussolini, his Propaganda Minister, Dr. 
Goebbels, flew to Warsaw on June 13 and deliv- 
ered a speech on Nazi ideology before a select 
group of intellectuals and diplomats. This ges- 
ture of Polish-German amity was apparently 
received with little enthusiasm, and an audience 
with Marshal Pilsudski was arranged for the 
Nazi Minister only after some delay. Germany 
has also been diplomatically active on the west- 
ern front. Hitler’s special disarmament envoy, 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, visited Paris on June 16 
and had a long talk with M. Barthou. It is re- 
ported that the French Foreign Minister again 
turned down the German demands for re-arma- 
ment, insisting that the Reich present them in 
Geneva. French fear of Germany is shown by 
the Chamber’s approval on June 14 of a three 
billion france appropriation for defensive arma- 
ments. The French also seem somewhat alarmed 
by Mussolini’s reception of Hitler and by the re- 
ported German-Italian agreement for Central 
European economic reconstruction which may not 
take French interests into account. 

These political developments have been accom- 
panied by a German move in the financial sphere 
which, while demonstrating the serious monetary 
situation of the Reich, has aroused further anti- 
German sentiment abroad. On June 14, the day 
of Hitler’s arrival in Venice, Dr. Schacht, presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, issued a statement de- 
claring an indefinite moratorium on German 
foreign payments on long and middle-term debts, 
including service on the Dawes and Young loans. 
The almost complete lack of foreign exchange 
and gold—the Reichsbank’s currency coverage 
has fallen to 2.9 per cent—is cited as the cause 
of this drastic action, and German foreign in- 
debtedness is characterized as “entirely the result 











of the reparation payments that Germany was 
forced to make.” Dr. Schacht declares stoutly 
that there will be no devaluation of the German 
mark. He does not mention the fact, however, 
that the Reich has recently devoted large amounts 
of foreign exchange to reducing its total debt 
by buying back German bonds at low rates in de- 
preciated currencies. The British, French and 
Americans have registered strong official protests 
against the German moratorium, and retaliatory 
action is being contemplated. 

Meanwhile, the intcrnal German political situa- 
tion appears to be approaching a crisis. A grow- 
ing rift between conservative and radical elements 
within the National Socialist party and increas- 
ing general dissatisfaction were brought into the 
even by a critical speech which Vice Chancellor 
von Papen deliverel at Marburg on June 17, 
when he advocated the necessity for a free press 
and condemned Nazi radical tendencies. The 
speech has since been suppressed by Dr. Goebbels, 
but it constitutes an important symptom of Ger- 
man discontent. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


Debt Payments in Kind Rejected 


Secretary Hull’s suggestion, in his note to the 
British government on June 12, for partial pay- 
ment of the war debts “in kind” failed to prevent 
complete default of all the debtor countries except 
Finland on the June instalment. While at first 
glance the proposal seemed to constitute a_be- 
lated recognition of the transfer problem, closer 
examination revealed nothing which indicated a 
genuine desire to lighten the burden of the 
debtors. In fact it is doubtful whether the sug- 
gestion represented a sincere effort to reach a 
solution of the debt issue. If Secretary Hull merely 
meant that the United States was willing to ac- 
cept—as part of the debt payments owed this 
country—rubber, tin and other non-competitive 
commodities instead of gold, it is clear that the 
debtor countries would obtain no benefit from 
such an arrangement. They would have to tax 
their nationals just as heavily in order to dis- 
charge their obligations, and the effects on the 
international exchanges would be fully as dis- 
turbing. The articles imported as debt payments 
would presumably merely supplant goods now 
obtained through regular commercial channels, 
with the result that Europe would have fewer 
dollars to expend on the purchase of American 
products. Only through an increase by the 
United States of imports from the debtor coun- 
tries equal to the value of the debt payments 
would the transfer problem be surmounted. But 
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since even the most ingenious form of payment 
would conflict with the vested interests of certain 
American producers, there is little likelihood that 
such a plan would prove acceptable to Congress. 

The losses which the United States has suffered 
in recent years through its refusal to adjust its 
commercial policy so as to receive debt payments 
were graphically presented last week by George 
N. Peek, special trade adviser to President Roose- 
velt. Since 1914 this country has had a so-called 
favorable balance of payments of approximately 
23 billion dollars, representing a net surplus of 
goods and services shipped abroad for which it 
has received only a promise to pay at some future 
date. Unless the United States is willing to make 
a drastic change in its tariff policy within the 
near future, this vast amount must remain a per- 
manent loss to the American people. 

MAXWELL 8S. STEWART 


Congress Votes Adherence to I.L.O. 


Through the passage of a joint resolution by 
Congress on June 16, the President has been em- 
powered to accept membership for the United 
States in the International Labor Organization. 
It is believed that Mr. Roosevelt will take prompt 
action to enable the International Labor Confer- 
ence, now in session at Geneva, to admit the 
United States as a member. 

While it would be a mistake to interpret this 
action on the part of Congress as indicating a 
changed attitude toward the League of Nations, 
with which the I.L.0. has only nominal connec- 
tion, there can be no question of its significance 
as a step toward practical international coopera- 
tion. In its restricted sphere, the International 
Labor Organization has worked out a technique 
of action which has been extremely successful 
despite the complexity of the problems faced. 
During the fifteen years of its existence, the Con- 
ference has adopted 40 conventions dealing with 
such subjects as social insurance, the regulation 
of child labor, limitation of hours of work, and 
the formation of labor exchanges. Half of these 
conventions have been ratified by from 20 to 30 
governments, and the remainder — including 
many of restricted application — by a smaller 
number of states. Official American observers 
have been present at the 1934 Conference, which 
is considering a draft convention for a 40-hour 
working week based on American experience un- 
der the N.R.A. codes. M. S. S. 
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